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Gaxsus i aeeaueed called the dey tend Barth: and the 
¢ Seas: And God saw that it was good. 


Nor atee ils Weisdored why God, in creating a he 
habitation of man; should have chosen to hide th tei 
surface under & Waste of waters. Dovbtlets it had ‘been ae? 


for him to ‘have made it a good round ball of meadow and’ 

land, The field where leviathan plays might as well have been — 
given to the reaper: the fickle abtiain of waters 

been erected iato a firm ewig, of land, and co ith f sh- 
ing and us empires. Wh s the inquisitiv ght 
fad, Why ciel wags in th waka of Go of God? ara a 
dained these great oceans, and set the habitable orld 
thus islanded between them? why spread owt Heslop. 

of waste, to suppress the fruitfnness and en ears ic 

his realm ? 

"That His this déiie te Wwe kiiow: “We dso now his o 
the arrangement—God ‘saw that’ it was Ser ~ Thi: 
enough to check all p ptuous jud ind over. 
questions : God has’ doné it} and in His "yee is gC 

Still, if our obj 1 bal tines Jetke Cod, bel instruct Ours 
the whole field is open, ‘and’ we may inquire at pleasure. 
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nef te sea? Farcohend ole eet may ae 
We ein pe spore, ol 


the heat less intense and the cold less rigorous 5. 
the sea is a great caricoe of provisions in itself, and also of 
waters for the. aatibas wbkeh aeuc Gianseees wahasthels ek 
many other things of a like ature, all of which may be true, and 
yeti cannot be said, with » any confidence, that God could not 

ve tempered the climate of the land as well, and made it as o 
ful, without the sea. 

It is only when we look at the moral uses of the world, its Ss 
in the discipline of mind‘and character, where the free will of man, 
if it is to be preserved in its freedem, requires that God should 
condescend to, particular means. and expedients—it is only here 
that we seem to grasp those im ve and mementous reasons 
which can be said, with most ace, to have determined God’s 
arrangement in the matfer we are considering. Indeed, there isa 
kind of isapropriety in considering physical ends or causes as be- 
ing, in any case, the final’ causes of God’s works; for to God there 

in strict reason,, no figal cause but virtue or moral, good. .To 
ae are subordinate ; for this all things are done. When 
we say. that the world was made for. the hebitation of man, we do 
not meen, if we rightly understand ourselves, that it is made to 
contain as, boy hye as possible, in as much ef plenty and ease as 

possible. t case, most manifestly, God should pe manne 
many snag of good productive land as possible ; should 
have made the earth as large as possible. Having it tba his penblom 
to raise the most numerous pessible herd of men, He has aaly to 
his pasture. For the same reason, too, there sho be 
no rigors of heat or of frost, no deserts, whether.of sand or snow, 
ao tempests, no fruitless seasoas- . Most manifestly the world is 
made to be the habitation ef man, in seme other and far different 
sense. Rather is it built to bléss him as a moral creature, so,or- 
dered and fitted up that it shall most powerfully conduce to make 
bios truly a maa, a creature of intelligence, society, love and duty. 
ving this for his. design, He has rather sought to limit than, t6 

Hig thi for is de our race; for a school of virtue, you: .will 

gerne, too large, a aati jet hs the teaitok 


pak a Taye mye 
en. ur fed sil by 
ts) ys uae oceans 

sr og and ano re 
of- danger, seilcaal ham ius ac adeads ey ely dp 
cient instruments of kno and character. “Towuch-s being a 
man, virtue can only be a.conquest. ees eel! 
Prepared by views like these, let as go on oath Wie ange 


aes 





ee: torrtiadiamatieeved oot 


thesea? haw been added 
pete ai whit it reer 


Spleen 


h frente 1 arr nil of society, 

oo teligion—in a word, all that is in uc 

ed a fit habitation for man. Nor wilh itbe dif icult for os 

to believe that when the Almighty smiled upon the waters and the — 
jand, and pronounced them good, He had some’ ial-sefe bw 
to the moral benefit of that being whose redidedes. serie 8 

i , 
ee great problem of God, in building a eclian! for man, waty 
how to distribute the school; for it is manifest that noone goyern= > 
ment, or society, could fill and occupy the whole domain—certain= | * 
ly not, without producing indefinite confusion and oppression, and 
sacrificing many of the most powerful stimulants to en 

vancement of every sort. either could it be done, t 
alting the throne or governing power to such a pitch psp min 
as would probably attract the religious homage of mankind, and set 
it at the head’of'a universal Lamaism. But if the eG. Es 3 
distributed into nations, or kingdoms, which are likely tobe & 
jealous of each other and sometimes hostile, they need t 
rated by natural barriers, such as will prevent strife by 
them within ‘definite boundaries, and, when they are in actuah ~~ 
strife, will fortify them against destruction one from the’ aoe 
is effected, in part, by interposing mountains and. fit more 3 
effectually, and on a larger scale, by spreading seas 

tween them. Ticats Celt ined aieek assed MOre = * 
easily for purposes of convenience than for those of destruction’ ~~ 
Indeed, it is impossible for whole rations te il Ra 
purposes of invasion, as across a mere geographical line. ' 

is here the distributor and fortifier of nations. She 

her cirele of waters, not around some castle or ‘fortified citidabof | 
art, but around whole nations themselves. Then itis within these ee 


fortified cireles of nature, that nations are to unfold their 27 


power 
and have their advancement. Such was Greece, cut off from alb. ~ 
the world by boundaries ak cclieend waren, ieee amned with 
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% : 
snd scidlliblerceic enccmsiiigiten srsiiee cious 
of society and the source of all great and high emotions; othe 
wise sien gemeeensel vagrancy and dissipation—there is no 

sense of or compression, and, as nothing takes 
soainehing hus the ancient Scythian, roaming over 
the vast levels of the north, is succeeded by the modern Tartar; 
both equally wild gnd uncultivated—the father of three thousand 
years ago and the: 

‘Again it will be found that the oceans and seas have sometimes 
contributed, beyond all power of estimation, to the moral ard social 
advancement of the race, by separating one part of the world even 
from the knowledge of another, and preserving it for discovery and 
occupation at an advanced period of history. Had the territory of 
the United States been conjoined to the eastern shore of Asia, or 
the western of Europe, .or had there been no oceans interposed te 
break the continuous circle of land, it is obvious that the old and 
worn-out forms of civilization would have wanted a spur to reform 
aud improvement that is now supplied. When, at length, the New 
World was discovered, then was man called out, as it were, to be- 
gin again. The trammels of ancient society and custom, which no 
mere human. power could burst, were burst by the fiat of Providence, 
- @nd man went forth to try his fortunes once more, carrying with 
him. all the adventages of a previous experience. I set up for the 
United States no invidious claim of precedence. We acknowledge 
our rawness and obscurity, in comparison with the splendor and 
high refinement of more ancient nations. We only claim it as our 
good fortune that we are a new nation, peopled by men of a new 
world, whe had new principles to be pea? or the common benefit 
. Ofmankind. As such the eye.of the world is upon us, and has 
been for many years. The great thought of our institutions—the 
happiness and elevation of the individual man—is gradually and 
_ silently working its way into all the eld fabrics of legitimacy in 
Christendom, and compelling the homage of power in all its 
places. Whatever motion there has been in European. affairs 
the last half century—all the mitigations of law, the dynasties sub- 
verted, the constitutions conceded, the enlarged libesty of conseience 
and the press, popular education—everything that goes to male so- 
ciety benthcheneiiphelinen i ma by the 
great idea that is. embodied and represented in the institutions of 
the United States. This same idea, the well-being and charac- 
ter of the individual man, has brought ferth, too, to offer it- 
Pahang ae we athe Shee ‘Without it, we may well 
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imate. guiathia plowew og nting yet exhaustec 
There arb islands in the Southers, Oceans | er than Englan 
are aaa Oreve ny ney Der eon era ad possib 
eprom’ pion ni 


slsing, ging o 


progress and happiness. | 
But it is another and yet more impressive view wr ofthe marl utility ‘2 
of seas and oceans, that, while they have a disconnecting power ope- a 
rating in. the ways first specified, they have at the same time 4 con- 
necting power, bringing all regions and climes into co: lence 
and commercial interchange. ., Fortified. by oceans and 
injury from each other, they are yet united by the same for pt 
of mutual benefit. Were there no seas, were the globe coven 
a continuous sheet of land, how different the history of the 
from what ithas been! how different the moral and in [ 
of human society from what it now. is!, . There paipcka ying ale “ , 
commerce, save that of land. travel, no intercourse could exist oid 
tween nations remote from each other. They would know a 
other only by a kind of tradition, as now we know the past Tra- 
dition, too, in its long agd uncertain transit across the longi 
the world, would clothe itself in fable, and we, instead of being 
to feel the common brotherhood of man as now, should. prob: 
be fast in the belief that the opposite hemisphere. of. the world 
peopled by giants, Centaurs, Saetonepnes and such-like fabu 
monsters. |, There would, of course, be no 7S cept 
tween nations that are adjacent; and society, bein withe 
tion or stimulus, would roti If down ‘into i igot 
and decrepitude.. God.would.not have it so. On the ocean, ' b 
is the broad public highway of the Almighty, nations pass and 
pass, visit.and revisit each other, and those which are 
freely as those which are near., “And it, is. tie Pe ree ‘lent 
gives pi reed and Pye ee to the tee a 
race. is only in great. inland 
Central Africa be Ait ee ore 
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pifcherbeg prema not rbekiove, that our Saviour 
egan: His mission f Gennesaret, and among the boat- 
men there. Out! 'thése; too, he chose-his a tles, because they 
had the ductility uisite to receive new nce, and new opinions 
ofduty. Among them he‘had few prejudices to encounter, while 
at Fesaideck over every mind was set against him with obstinacy as firm: 
as tlie rocks of Zion. So it was nevera Babylon, or a Timbuctoo, 
or any c of the inland regions, that was. forward toc and 
pe eg But it was a Tyre, queen of the sea; s Oathees 
sending outher ships, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, to Britain 
and’ the Northerm aiees” an Athens, an Alexandria—these were 
theseats of art, and thought, and learning, and liberal improvement 
ofevery sort. So, too, it was'the Italian commercial cities that 
broke up the dark ages, and gave the modern nations that impulse 
which set them forward in their career of art and social refinement,, 
and, remotely speaking, of liberty. 
"The spirit of commerce, too, is the spirit of peace, its interest 
; the'interest of peace, and peace is the element of all moral pro- 
¥. , a8 war is the element ofall barbarism and desolation. Every 
es ip that sails the ocean is-a pledge for peace to the extent of its 
val sail a more appropriate symbol of peace than the 
@live-branch itself. Commerce, too, has at length changed the 
Felative ‘Position of nations. Once upon: a footing of barbarism, 
the} aré now placed on a fodting'of thieadelip and civilization. In 
the most did’ days of Athens, piracy was.atrade, sors =p 
for it was the opinion that ‘nétious are naturally hostile, and will, of 
course, uponeach other; But now, at length, commerce has 
created for itself'a great system of international and commercial 
law, which, to a certain extent, makes one empire gk at the na- 


tions, maintaining the when abroad 
pth cA Sell” Sr ia iter ids, ce caret tad nd efficiently as if 
there were but one nation or people on the globe. Search the his- 


he tr the beginning till now, you will find among all 
é arts, in 8 ‘and institutions of the race, no one so beneficent, 









































































































































sd a gl sts And it 
§ sway,’ given rules to 
| od redress forall injuries, and thus 
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dities et pine ih’ 
valuing what is valuable in’ gh: thorn and so, prop 
ate the people-or natiow’ that Consumes shay ota nodities 
coutitries. And so much is there in this, that the government, the 
literature, nay, even the réligion of every civilized nation must re- 
céive a wodiing influence from all the nations. with | Whom. it’ 
maintains an active commerce. In opinions, literature, arts, laws— 
nay, in everything—they must gradually approximate, till they 
coalescé, at last, in one and the ‘same-catholic standard of value and 
excellence. Commerce is itself catholic, and it seems to be’ the 
sublime purpose of God, in its appointment, to'make every 
else’ 80; that, as all’are of one blood, so, ‘at last, they shall be 2 
conscious brotherhood. ioe” 
In the mean time, the nations most forward in art and’ rat 
are approaching, by the almost onrhipresent commerce they main- 
tain, all the tude and barbarous nations of the world, ring with 
them, wherever they go, all these signs of precedence by which 
these nations may be impressed with a sense-of their backwardness, 
and set forward in @ career of improvement. They need only be 
visited by the ships, er especially the steam-yessels, of European 
commerce, to see that they are in their childhood, and ‘there must 
remaitl, except as they adopt the science and the’ institttions 6 
European nations. What, consequently, do we behold? Not t 
wilds of Northern Russia only, not the islands only of the sea, 
coming thembers of European laws, arts and ‘manne 


throne of Siam i inquiring after the methods and truths of the West Ae. 


all British India studying English, in a sense more real ‘than the 
study of words; Muscat sending over to examine and. copy our 
arts; ‘both branches of the’ Mohammedan empire ig freely,. 
and Chrefally rotecting, Christian travellers, and adopti as fast 
as théy can, the European modes of wir and customs of society ¢. 
China beginning to doubt whether she’s’ indeed the: Celestial Em- 
pire, and “dooined, ere twetity ba are gone by, to be as emulous: 
of what is European as Egypt or Turkey now is. Ail this by the: 
power of commerce. They feel our shadow cast on their weak» 
ness, and their hearts sink within then, as if they had seera hal ae 
ple tallerthan they. “For the same reason, too, ‘the false 
trembling in their seats the world over, and all the seongel 
iritual delusion shaking to the fall. The sails of commerce 
the Wings of truth. Wherever it gdes (and where does it not ?) 


power of science, aad of all that élongs: we culated Mabel ¥ ' 
felt. The universal air becomes filled with new ideas, and man 
looks oltt from the prison of darkness in which he has been lying, 
chained ‘and blinded, sees a. arising on the hills, and feels the 
morning-breath of truth and liberty. 

12 
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pea pty aay Christian discourse. But you vail observe. 


that all which I have said, in this general way, of human advance- 
ment, as connected with the uses of the sea, involves religious ad- 
vancement, both as knowledge and character. the ad- 
vancement, too, of which I have , is, in one view, the work 
of Christianity ; for this it is which has given to Christendom its 
precedence. And it is precisely the office of the Christian faith that 
it shall thus elevate and bless mankind—bless them, not in their de- 
votions only, not in their sacraments, or in passing to other werlds, 
but in everything that constitutes their mortal life—in society, art, 
science, wealth, government—all that adorns, elevates, fortifies, and 

yrifies their being. You will also perceive that the very tone of 
Chriatien piety itself, especially where .it is not tempered, ‘as in the 
United States, by the presence and toleration of all varieties of faith 
and worship, needs to be modulated and softened by the influence © 
of a general intercourse with mankind ; for such is the narrowness 
of man, that even the love of Christ itself is ia perpetual danger of 
dwindling to a mere bigot prejudice ‘in the soul; mistaking its 
mere forms for substance; Nesoeniog less generous in its *zeadth 
the more intense it is in degree; and even measuring out the jucg- 
ment of the world by the thimble. in which its own volume and di- 
mensions are cast. The piety of the Church can never attain to 
its proper power and beauty till it has beeome thoroughly catholic 
in its spirit ; a result which is to be. continually favored and assist- 
ed by the influence ofa catholic commerce. 1 do, indeed, antici- 
pate a day for man, when commerce itself shall become religious, 
and i commercial; when the holy and the useful shall be 
blended in a cammon life of brotherhood and duty, comprising all 
the human kindred of the globe. 

Such an expectation, too, is the more reasonable, when you 
consider pe coramerce is so manifestly showing herself to be a 
handmaid of religion, opening , ‘as I just now’said, the way for 
the universal spread of Christianity. It quells the prejudices of the 
nations, and shames away all confidence in their gods and institu- 
tions, and then the Church of God, as the ground is cleared, or 
being cleared, comes in to fill the chasm that is made, by offering a 
better faith. What, then, do we see, but that the ocean is becoming 
the pathway of the Lord? He is visiting the nations, and they 
shake before him! The islands give up first—the continents must 
follow! One thing is always sure—either commerce must fold up 
its sails, and the ocean dry up in its bed, (which few will expect.) 
or else every form of idolatry and barbarous worship must cease 
from the world. This I say apart from all the Christian effects and 
instrumentalities supplied by missions; for these are as yet insig- 
nificant, compared with those mighty workings of Providence 
whose path is in the sea. But if these precede, those must follow. 





, that promises t 

Pre ep aN OF pe (ee ts Lift 
up thine eyes around about and see, all thoy gather themselves to- 
gether they come unto thee!. Theabundance ofthe. sea shall be 
converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles. shall come unto 
thee !”’ ' 

The sea has yet another kind of moral epdcaiickenh tchcwhide 
is more direct and immediate... The liquid acres of the deep 
sing themselves evermore to the winds, and rolling their mighty'an 
them round the world, may be even the most valuable and. produ 
tive acres God has made. Great emotions and.devont affection 
are better fruits than corn, more precious luxuries than wine onal. 
And God has built the world with a visible aimte exorcise hi 
creature with whatever is lofty in ce hely in feeling, 
filial in purpose towards himself. All che rile and. shores aba 
land have this same object. To sm the soul great, He gives us ih 
great dangers to meet, great obstacles.to conquer... Deserts, fa- = ~~ 
mines, pestilences, walking in darkness, regionsof cold. and pr st ap 
-snow, bail and tempest—none of these are in his view, elements 
ewaste and. destruction, because they go to fructify the moral aah 


As related to the moral kingdom of nee 






























purity, strength, and all that is great and holy in character. 
sea is a preductive element of the same class. , What man that 
ever been upon the deep has not felt his: 
humbled, for the time at least, Sierise? Hanon How ——— 
ceived lessons of povene One from the sea? Howmanyherehave <~ 
-bowed, who never bowed before, tothe tremendous sovereignty of “| 
. God? How mauy prayérs, otherwise silent, have. gone up, to fill - 
the sky and circle the world, from wives and mothers, imploring his 
protecting presence with the husbands and sons they have trusted 
to the deep? It is of the:.greatest consequence, too, that such a 
-being as God should have images prepared to express Him and set 
Him before the mind of maa im all the grandeur of his attributes. 
These He has provided in the heavens and the sea, which are two 
great images of his vastness and power; the one, remote, address- 
ing itself to cultivated reason and science—the other, nigh, to mére 
-sense, ‘and physically efficient, a liquid symbol of the inGinitude. of 
‘God. Weare ourselves, upon it.resting in peace or quailing with 
dread, as if wafted by his goodness, or tossed by the tremendous 
billows of his will. itis remarkable, too, how many of the best and 
most powerful images of God in the Scriptures are borrowed from 
he ‘‘ Canst thou by searching find outGod? The measure 





















; bei the hooher ap ths ce euaiets 
f the ‘and brake up for it my. de- 
sebastien coco bars and doors, and. said, hitherto shalt thou 
eome and no further, and here’shall thy proud waves be ware 
Which alone. out the heavens and treadeth upon the 
waves of the sea:’—‘“Thy way is inthe sea, and thy path in ‘the 
great waters.” °« The waters saw thee, O Lord, the waters saw 
thee ; they were afraid, the depths also were troubled!” Every 
kind of vastness—immensity, infinity, eternity, mystery, ommnipo- 
tence—has its type in the sea, and there is much more of Godin 
ithe world, for man to see and feel, as the sea can, express, and as 
pc soresesebar am gary ba there is of God. 
Doubtless we have happy in the pleasant society and 
tively ‘scenes thatlhave thus far distinguished our voyage. | Have 
seen the Almighty, too, in his:path upoa the waters? Have 
fort in his power, blessed yourself in the grandeur of his mystery, 


the majesty of ‘his purposes with a more feeling and fi- 
lial devcsicn:? The-heart that finds no God upon the sea, and de- 


lights not there to feel the waves of emotion from his presence roll 
‘over it, may go where it will in quest of the pitiful and shallow plea- 
sures [= a ein but it has no panera or it 
wean beers; for anything great or holy. | 
Doosbiless it will occurto-some of you, that the mhaweliaml religi- 
qunclanater afiiee seafaring race-does not favor the view I have 
tions 9 the-bonefie accruing to semakind fromsho sea. This how- 
‘ever, iss rather the fault-of che ‘land than of the water... It is on land, 
‘that the vices of the sea have their cause and sustenance. : There is 
nota more open, fine-spirited race-of bemgs on earth than sailors. 
‘But when they’reach the land, they are too much neglected by. the 
‘good, and always surrounded by the wicked, who hasten to:make 
them their prey. Latterly, more has been attempted for their be- 
nefit, and the results. wai a are such as cannot but surprise 
‘us. Far enough are they hopelessness, if so great a change 
canbe wrought.in se short a time,by means so limited. Indeed, 
T might urge.at as one of the best: proofs of the mitigating and 'sof- 
tening influence of the sea, that no dejected race of landsmen:could 
ever have been made to show the effects of Christian effort and 
kindness 30° speedily, or by so many and ‘fine examples of Chris- 
‘tian character’ And 1 fully believe that the time is at hand’when 
ali that pertains to commerce is to be sanctified by virtue and re- 
ligion, as of right it should be; when the mariners will be blended 
with all the other worshippers on shere, in the exercise of common 
and as members. of a common brotherhood ; when the 
abige iB bare chess Sebiesh aid Bowe temples of praise on ithe 
deep ; when habits of temperance, and banks for saving, will se- 
autrtenk tn Cth; ebsheege aide them character whew they 





MORAL USES OF” 


will no more live an unconnected, i , and therefore reckless — 
life, but will have their wives and vested here and there; 
in some neat cottage among the hills, to be to them, when abroad, 
the anchor of their affections and the security of their virtue; when 
_ they will go forth, also, to distanttlimes and barbarous shores, with 
all thele noble and enerous traits sanctified by religion, to repre- 
sent the beanty of Chiist te men, and become examples of all that 

is good and beneficent in his Gospel. Be it ours to aid a purpose 
so desirable, ‘theirs to realize.itin their conductand character. 

I cannot better conclude, than by referring to a thought sugges- 
ted by my text, and illustrated by my whole course of remark, viz. 
this: That Ged made the world for’salvation. Even in that ear- 
liest moment, when our orb was rising out of chaos, and ree 
with the moisture of a first morning, God is seen to have been s 
dying, the moral benefit and blessing of our race. He did oe 
make the seas too large. He laid them where they should‘be.— . 
He swept their boundaries with his finger, in the right place. The 
floods lift up their voice, the floods lift up their waves, but they are 
not too furious or dangerous. The Lord on Highis mightier ese 
the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves: of 
sea. God manages and guides this army saa waters~—every wave 
is in' his purposes and rolls at his feet. Hie is over all.-as a\God 
of Salvation, and the field He covers with his waters He makes 
productivee ‘When He called:the dry land earth, and the 
ing together of the waters called the seas, then had: He in mind the 
kingdom of his Son, and the glory and happiness of a race yet uncre- 
ated. He looked—He viewed it again—He saw that it: was good, 
And the good that he saw is the-good that is coming, and to come, 
when the sea shall have fulfilled ts: moral purpose, and all kindred 
and people that dwell upon its shores shall respond tothe eyer-living 
anthem itraises to its Author. Then let the sea roar, andthe fall- 
ness thereof, the world and they that dwelt therein. . Let the 
floods clap their hands, and the hills be joyful together before the 
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SUBMISSION TO THE DLVINE WILL. . 
; « Humble yourselves under the migh Ldk that he my exalt you in due 
time. Costing et yout cate epee Sin, you —) Pet, v. 6, 7. 


God enjoins men a spirit of submission to his will on their 
‘account, not on own. In this respect he differs from human 
monarchs. They condemn insubordination on the part of their 
subjects, because it endangers theirown power. The spirit of 
dioconien and sedition among a people, perplexes cabinets, de- 

nds increased expenditures for troops and munitions of war, and 
results sometimes in a rebellion which drives the monarch from 
his throne. But no murmurs of discontent, no repinings, :no fruit- 
see be gs, can sed amy government or disturb 
his 0 resistance can execution of his decrees, 
protest ever shake ve aera of his-throne. So 
that God enjoins upon us submission to his will for our sakes, not 
for his own. Minaite poartiveoiidenthnatighysnaiols Liat, 
that he may exalt you in due time. 

How useless, for-@ crésture te attempt to resist hie, Ceenton—a 
poor captive insanely beating his head ‘against the stone walls or 
iron grating of the confinement which his condition requires, or as 
our Savior expressed it in his remonstrance with Saul, an im 
tient ox who kicks against the commands of his master, and a 
only the points of the goad. Hopeless however as this resistance 
is, the unsubdued spirit of man, twists and turns under the mighty 
hand that is upon him, in the vain attempt to diminish its pressure 
orescape from its control. All the restless repining, all the un- 

easy fears, all the unavailing and useless complaints, and regrets at 
what fe or inevitable, are only so many struggles ofa spirit 
in diag, which bes not learned to submit to the condition which 
its master has thought it best for a time to impose. 

Some persons confound submissiveness with tameness and in- 
efficiency of spirit; but the truth is, on the other hand, that the 
fe beauty wen Sear of submission cannot be seen in their great- 

rfection except in connexion with character and conduct of 
the highest native energy. The Apostle Paul, who braved every 
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danger, who shrunk from no toil, was in all cases most 
and decisive, who traversed known world under 
ee nt neat eee pre- 
sence of God, avery child. Always self possessed and calm, he 
preserved a humble and docile equanimity under all circumstances 
of danger or of pain. In shipwreck at sea, he was quiet and un- 
moved while all around him was consternation; he did not seek to 
penetrate by eager and anxious glances the veil which concealed 
futurity from him. When going into extreme personal danger, in 
one case, he says, ‘‘ and now I go beund.in harpideandenedion, 
not knowing what shall befalme there.” ‘The meaning)is that he 
did not wish to know. And harshimprisonment, which, more than 
anything else, irritates and chafes common minds, and reveals their 
restlessness and impatience of control, was to him only a release 
from the obligations of duty. His mind dismisses at once all anxiety 
and care. He is in God’s hands,—he has nothing to do, and shis 
feelings of calm and happy submission to the divine will express 
themselves spontaneously in songs of praisé. The spirit, solofty 
and energetic in its capacities and aims, that no dangers could daunt 








it and no obstacies discourage, stood subdued hana before, 


God, hike a lion changing to a-lamb when it comes into the presence 
ofits master, Thus the spirit ef submissiveness to the divine: wil will 
takes its highest form when it stands in connexion with a character 
of the greatest energy, perseverance and decision. , 

The conversion of the soul is the first subduing of it to submis- 
sion. Before this it rebels, secretly or openly, against: God’s law. 
It turns away from.God and lives ‘in-a. cote of iniahtndinntiniide 
him. When we are told this from the pulpit, in theological lan- 
guage, we doubt or disbelieve it. ‘We cannot think, we say, that 
there is any enmity between us and our heavenly Father, and we 
invest the language of the Scriptures which so plainly asserts. this, 
with some vague and metaphorical meaning. And yet after all, 
though we deny it in words, there is something in our secret con- 
sciousness which tells us it is true. In our sad and sorrowful hours 
when we want some refuge to go to, we cannot find such a refuge in 


God. The soul, desolate and wretched, finding a blank-in every . 
earthly direction in which it looks, sees something worse than a — 
blank i in the direction of heaven. It instinctively paints to itself the ., 


face of God darkened by a frown. While every thing looks. 
dela helio ie tetncrtia aah and geome toni tone 
' when it attempts to look above. In a word, the unchanged soul of 
man has always a feeling which no reasoning can remove, that there 
is @ vast and eternal power riding sublimely above it, under whose 
mighty hand it has never yet been humbled. There are times in 
the experience of every reflecting mind, when the world seems to 
shrink into i dimensions and withdraw from the view. 
Its colors fade. Its promises of happiness disappear. Its. sorrows 
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and woes darken the whole horizon. Its brief period of duration 


seems just at an end, | peasiion ip nn 


something to rest upon,—but is ng orl still gloomsier as- 
pect of every thing beyond the grave, reigns lohan 
to which it has never yet been willing to bow. Weary at 
i ear isolation, and touched by a sense of the divine - 
ness and compassion which seeks to draw us from it, we come and 
submit. We humble owrselves under the mighty tvand witch 9 we 
feel it to be vain and wicked to resist any longer. - 

But he who thus conforms his will to that of God, in = 
the great question of his salvation, will often afterwards 
spirit of insubmissiomlingering stillin his heart, and showing tel 
in his daily experience of the difficulties and trials of life. But we 
ought tosubmit as cheerfully and as fally to the providence of God 
as to his Jaw. Instead of this, however, even the christian finds 
that the pra pope of life vex him—the mis- 
conduct of others i him. If he is in circumstances of real or 

imaginary danger, his is filled with restless and anxious solici- 
tude, which he yey 3 4 A expresses and sometimes he has 
the good sense to conceal which, expressed or concealed, is 
wholly inconsistent with the aspiration — Thy will be done.’ Now 
the. precept of our text covers the whole ground. | It commands us 
to yield ourselves, wholly, and always, to the disposal of God; to 
give ourselves to-him, to east all our care upon him, to leave him to 
assume all responsibility for our protection, our welfare and our 
happiness,—in small ‘things as well as great, and im great things as 
well. as small:.in sickness, ‘in sorrow, in danger, in distress, in 
hope and-in fear; by day and by night,’at sea and on the land, 
always; everywhere, and-under all circumstances,—with a spirit 
of —— submission which never is anxious and never disturbed. 
‘Such is the general intent and meaning of the text. 
. We draw from this subject the following ‘practical lessons * 
1. We must all, at once, if we have not already done it, submit 
to. God’s:law. He requires of us a life of penitence and faith in 
His Son. If we have not commenced sucha life, we are etigaged 
_ in that most insane:and h of all struggles, an t to re- 

sist the will of the aepruieeea dite stand i Bae ean 
_ holdssits sword of vengeance over us, and delays to strike’ only in 
of our submission. .This law stands around us on évery 
wising against us like a wall, immutable and eternal. Weean- 


notevade it. We cannot resist it. We cannot escape its penalties. © 


We can bow spontaneously before it now. and it will then become 
our protectiony—or we can go on in our resistance. It is just a 
we please. But we cannot close our eyes to what must inevitably 
be the result of sucha contest. If we cannot find it in our hearts 


to yield pares. nememrgpins tt wermust et last be'overwhehnied ‘witt 
its awful retributions. 
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- We must be -wil- 
ling to receive what he. deshwente tesa without making 
eaptious objections to ~ And, oro harder still perhaps, we 
must be satisfied with cecenaes has thought fit 
to bestow. Welearn from the word of God far less than:eur cu- 
siosity calls for, in- Ao our origin, our destiny, the reasons 
for the: the divine government which we witness, 
the mature of the future world, and of the scenes and circumstances 
into which we shall there be ushered. We speak sometimes:of 
the full blaze of the gospel, and itis true that the light which shines 
upon the path of present duty is clear. But the thousand 
telating to our spiritual conditien and prospects, into which buman 
curiosity and wonder strongly desire to look, receive from it x very 
dim and uncertain illumination. Every reflecting mind which seeks 
to know its future way, finds itself surreunded and enveloped with 
mystery which even the light of revelation refuses to dispel. Phe 
great facts of a resurrection and aj to come, are clearly 
revealed,—but the circumstances, and even the pess- 
bilities of them, are shrouded in Pacts certo which the 
mind wearies and distresses itself in vain to penetrate. The gos- 
pel is not a sun shedding a broad illumination overall it shines up- 
on. It is a light upon a dark and dangerous coast, whieh shines 
ufar, over the stormy ocean, only penetrating a darkness which is 
never was intended to-dispel.. ‘The mariner can see it clearly. tt 

him. It cheers him. It shows him where his :port lies. 
ut it is a mere star, after all, shining alone, showing nothing but 
itself Rot even its own reflection i in the waters. But it is enough. 
It is all that the pilot needs to guide him. It tells him that there 
is a haven there, but it leaves him who watches it and follows it, 
all uninformed about ment = but his own course of present duty. 
The cities, the towns, the green fields, the thousand happy homes 
which spread the shore to which it invites him, it does not 
reveal. All is as blank and dark im that direction asin the or; 
one where rages the stormy expause over which his ship has come. 
ks gospel. It is a light, shining on the dark shore 
a us there. it reveals to us almost 
ay han heute eek it Por what réatou God 
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We little realize how few of the circumstances of life on which 
our welfare and happiness. are within our control. 

heart ae eo ‘Lord directeth his mepas:: We 
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must be willing now to submit to this direction. Be active, ener- 


to ensure success. But when youwhave done all, calmly,and quiet- 
ly leave the event in his hands who most certainly will. decide, 


are upon the water in a dark and storiny night,—and you 
yourself and those around you by the indulgence and expression 
of your fears. You watch the skies,—you make ceaselessand ut- 
terly useless enquiries,y—you listen to the moaning of: the-wind, 
and wish you had not embarked,—and in a word you allow your 
soul to work itself into a.commotion which forms, withii, the im- 
agé and counterpart of the sea of surges which is roaring without, 
around you. Is this:the:spirit of submission? Is this a readiness 
to acquiesce in the divine will concerning you? Can a Christian 
who has given himself tothe Lord, to be disposed of soul and 
body, for time and for eternity by him, can a Christian thus allow 
his heart to rebel against the mighty hand that is over bim, and 
call himself a Christian still? 

Whenever anything occurs in the dealings of divine Providence, 
whether it be losses, dangers, or difficulties, we must say to the 
rising feeling within, Hush, be still.. We must calm the anxiety, 
dismiss the care, and throw the whole soul into an attitude of quiet 
repose, by bringing home fully to. our minds the reflection that 
the pressure which we feel is the pressure of the mighty hand from 
above, against which it is most vain as well as wicked to. strug- 


gle. | 

So in case of any impending calamity or danger, the hand may 
exert itself to avert it, but the heart must be still. A reverse of 
fortune is involving you in difficulties and embarrassments. whick 
hedge you up, day by day, more and more closely, and: from which 
there is every day Jess and less hope of extrication,,. Or death is 
coming to sunder some of the dearest ties which entwine your 
heart: all efforts to relieve and save are vain, and you see the suf- 
ferer, whom you love, pining slowly away and sinking gradually 
‘and hopelessly towards the grave. In olthen of sbbed:bante you 
are not indeed to relax your exertions. ‘What little lays in, your 


power; you must faithfully do.. But the activity of yourmovement - 


without must not have a counterpart in restlessness and inquiet- 
ness of spirit within. Here all must-be calm, Peper td 
We must feel that such questions are to be decided 

it , . soul one half i 
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- Some persons say that such a doctrine as this is easy to’ 
but very hard to practice; ‘but this isa mistake. It’ 
and delightful to practice. ‘tis the contrary which is hard. ‘Itis 
the spizit of insubmission and resistance which is hard!’ (Tt is’ the’ 
kicking against the pricks which is‘ hard. Whoever learns’ the 
lesson of submission to the will of God learns the secret of comfort 
and happiness. He enjoys everything good more, and suffers 
everything evil less, than another. In fact there is a kind’of 
sare in receiving a cup of trial and sorrow from the hand’ of ond 
whom you love and adore, when you come thoroughly ‘to feel that 
he has the right to do with you just as he pleases, and that he will 
only please to do what is right. Many souls in this frame of mind 
have welcomed disappointment and sorrow. They open’ their doors 
to trouble and bid it come in, since it is sent from God. 
~ The celebrated words of Kirk White are not mere poetry ; they 

express feelings to which many hearts can respond : 

Come, Disappointment, come! 

Not in thy terrors clad; 
The hesning rod but a 
The restless and the bad: 
But I recline 
Beneath thy shrine, ; 
And round my pura ’d, thy peaceful cypress twine- 


ria eta 


meg ad 
o turn 
And point to zene fbi tht never, never die. 


Come, Disappointment ntment, come’! 
Thou art not stern to me; 


pyre !. | owm thy sway, 


Tres araat 
Feiavenn aie : 
ayn STE tbe 
- This submission, however, which makes us 
prebcctladodiag )--Ganaeraetdl 
ear it. “Some: 
Or at es nan 


: Saaeaadaheniahees Sas Lousgdetians ecpndee. after all, does 
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not tend so much to diminish the , as to change the character 
ef sorrow. When we lose a friend, for example, by death or some 
unhappy alienation, we may feel theloss more or less, according to 
the circumstances ef the case, without being resigned to it at all. 
On the other hand, there may be the most entire and happy ac- 
quiescence in the divine will, under the pressure ofa sorrow which 
entirely overwhelms the soul. We must not, therefore, infer, whem 
we see a wife overwhelmed with grief at the loss of a husband, ‘or 
a mother for a son, we must not infer from the depth of the suffer- 
er’s anguish that she is not resigned. She may be perfectly so. 
Resignation does net turn grief into gladness. It does not weaker 
sensibility, orstop tears. Ittakes away the repining, the restless- 
‘ness and the bitterness of grief,—but leaves the melting tenderness. 
-of the soul the same as Resignation does not destroy suf- 
fering,—it makes us willing to bear suffering.» It takes away re 
sistance to sorrow from the mind, not the sorrow itself. But im 
doing so it changes the whole.character of the sorrow, not by di- 
minishing its intensity, but by destroying its sting. It remains as 
great as before, but it.ceases to be suffering. 

We must say then to the mourner, mourn on,—but mourn, 
lying sweetly in the arms of divine love. Mourn on, there, and 
your mourning will be the joy of grief, with all its anguish and bit- 
terness teken away. e 

Let us all then come at ance, and acquiesce cordially and hap- 

ily in the control of the mighty band which:is.over us. That 
d, most certainly is over us, and struggle as much as we may, 

we can never resist its power. We are now where we are, and 
what we are, not because ten years ago we planned and designed 
it, but because God has brought us on to our present position, in a 
way we knew not of And where and what we: shall be ten years 
hence, depends upon God’s designs for us, mot upon our own 
schemes and plans for ourselves. will decide whether we are 
soon to be swallewed up im the vertices of sorrow and death which 
are whirling around us, or whether we shall float on a little longer. 
A thousand years hence we shall he where and what he pleases,— 


enjoying such means of iness ashe may | > for us, or suf 
the pains which his righteous. retributiom may provide for 
spirits which cannot bear his sway. ~ Let us learn soon the 


lesson, “‘ Thy will be done.” Hie whe can say this always, every- 
where, and under all circumstances, is safe and happy, let what 
will befal him. His sovl.is enveloped in a protection. which ne 
sharp arrow can pierce. He cannet be hurt; he cannot be 
wounded. His experience in life will admit of one —fr 
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PRAYER AND FASTING. 


| Ph. Baad, qnethuant antes bi iprejer’ and fasting) Wier 
bind? i ed ete ineneteian tbeibe, aes vedéienetee Mies 
stay there. They. used-of old to take the fora of lunatics, and 
often cast men inte the-fire, Seah ehatpehttiony ad tetanus 
changed somewhat their mode of operation, and 
more refined and quiet, more cunning ard hao sligihden dee 
dificult to be castout. They know better how to keep concealed, 
and how to. act without violence. They used to inhabit only-the 
hearts of pagans, and men dead | im trespasses and sins, but sines 
they have tried successfully the nt of going into a heart 

and swept and garnished, an establishment there, 
Seale snond eo ds baacls ak Gabiccithe ahielh, vosl nuakaiiaath 
seven devils ef them together, making no: noise, but-all so quietly 
and gradually, that the angry ees heart does not even know 
their entrance. 

But when they have se got in, it is sad havoc that they make 
with aman’s piety, They fill the heart with tombs and desert. pla- 
crs. they cast out its warm affections, and introduce habits of eold+ 
nos ?~ d conformity to this world. They go so far, oftentimes, as 
to make secret prayer and family prayer to become # mere ‘form 
and a burthen, and the word of - a sealed, unattractive book.— 
Rmesimes, for. a,atnneh they- gue o-écmaglotsly the: lasting that 
there is nothing in the heart or the habits that can be called secret 
prayer'at all. But when. thisis the'vase; then generally they are 
on the ove of some daring aad riotoas onibreak. They will take 

of men thus secretly mastered, as if they were swine, 
and will make them run violently down the steep places: of their 
passions intethe sea, and perish ewe. 2 And they who de 
not go thus outwardly lunatic are none the less to be pitied, se long 
as the devils stay secretly within them, and wander from room: to 
bene ns SPR WO ee eee pirerres 
"This Kind gowth out bu but by prayer and fasting But 

out . 
has had. these devils.a long time, ts entirely out of the: h 
such prayer and fasting as are to overcome them. 
Selah pup eee Soin Inmet hw it 
r. is 

ie things to their own mind, and g La to er an ing 
tiply. ‘Then itbecomes more and more de Sor oe sie a 
entertains these devils to pray and fast; but yet prayer and fasting 
become more and more necessary, if he cet get task the 
command over himself, if he would have the Lord Jesus overcome 
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nod basa ose out tos Silas and tne Holy 
make the heart’s chambers his own pure and peaceful 
In all ag fevered es 
them by reason of the sad state of wes 
the most tedious and difficult. It is so with , 
when there are many devils. And sometimes the coud | 
into such a state that you as easily move a mountain 
bedkin, as set it of a truth to g and prayer. When there 
beens lng patio of wordiness, comfort oe 
im in prosperity settled on his lees, it is a ri 
to disturb him. (krusdwagpehanen tetera 
prayer will not do it. The mere formal observance of a day of 
er and fasting will not do it. ae Sevens nod & 
food Chris gang rr it, 
inane come, oem diners, amd ec 
crete tytn 
Cuaahalmaie dete “Many amar may ut his dimnat 
frighten the devils, but invite them all bac ance supper.” 
no, unless the fasting comes from the heart, and the 
and prays in secret, there is nothing gained. Real fastingand pr 
gris hard work, when the evils inthe ear: have grown 
miperosived, and havelnin undistwrbedin's ‘period of worldly 


A abide tnidgajeiied Svenpitaiontiadess a 
strive, before he even finds himself in such a stato that he can b . 
to and earnest. Depend upon it, ye Christians W 
bodes onal cliatily wee , because such a season has been 
pointed, that your work’ is but commenced in the observané 
orm aH S aieatirae to’ start from, not @ sa 

you are to enter into your ¢ 
ad ets ipsa dae and knock, and weep, mragt sir few fter di 
day after day. 0 magtne 4 to do this in the ct 
a set day with others, you are in dageystraiaea Yot 
adopted a fast, such as God orga 
which the Savior loves tosee;‘and if 
give way before you, ‘and the: H Spirit will $l your t 
power, and So and joy. But you must do this 2 ag 
individual, and not in reliance upon charch meetings. You m 
do it for youR own HEART) and’ not merely because the'e . 
needs reviving. Sackinnag feet ee ema smembe! 
Tita bal ithe Gat on ' Ds 
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